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“SO CHEAP, 


on August 29, 1936 brought to light an attempt 
of 1,000 women and children working on 
candlewick bedspreads to form a union for their own 
protection. That this most docile group of southern 
workers would have the temerity to rebel against the 
system is an indication of the extent to which their 
exploitation has been carried. Coming from north- 
west Georgia around Rome and Dalton, Scottsboro, 
Alabama, and Chattanooga, Tennessee, the workers 
exchanged views on 
their pay rates, hours 
and wages which 
seemed to correspond 
closely. Some reported 
50 hours a week and 
$1.20 for six days 
labor. These rates were fag 
not uncommon. One 
worker reported two 
days of needle work 
on a single piece for 
which she received 18 
cents. 

In the course of his 
trip through the south- 
em states, reported in 
the October issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, Mr. Sidel 
of the National Child Labor Committee staff visited 
Sumter, South Carolina, one of the areas where this 
industry is carried on. Two factories were in competi- 
tion and workers shifted from one to the other in the 
hope of making more money on the home work, but 
without avail. A bedspread with the simplest tufting, 
which necessitated one person’s work for a full day, 
brought a wage of 11 cents. For quilting and very 
fancy patterns the rate ranged up to 79 cents. If chil- 
dren were used to “snip,” i.e., cut the tufts Cwith many 
a warning not to cut the material) and others of the 
family helped, a bedspread might be turned out in 
half a day. Children were frequently told to come 
in from play and were worked into the night to com- 
plete orders when the boss was in a hurry. Boys were 
not spared the embarrassment of helping with this 
work usually performed by girls and women. 


STARTLING piece of news from Chattanooga 





MY DEAR” 


The bedspread shown in the accompanying picture 
is a “fancy” one and netted 70 cents to the workers, 
Mrs. P., her sister, and two children, 11 and 18. All 
working together they earn about $6 a week, with 
Mrs. P. giving 40 hours and the others 30 hours each. 
The children do the clipping. 

There is nothing new in this picture of candlewick 
bedspreads, so popular and so cheap in the eyes of 
many American housewives. From the standpoint of 
exploitation, the sole hope for the worker is that 
hand work will be 
eliminated and ma- 
chine work will take its 
place. This seems to be 
happening rapidly — 
but as long as hand 
workers can be secured 
for 11 to 15 cents on 
spreads which sell for 
98 cents to $1.98 retail 
Cdepending upon the 
market) with the raw 
material costing not 
more than 25 or 30 
cents, home work in 
the industry will re- 
main profitable and 
therefore will be used. And, as in other industries, 
whenever home work is carried on, child labor is an 
inevitable accompaniment. In these home work areas 
no little girl of 8 or 10 looks upon a tufted spread in 
her home with anything but a shudder. 





I SEE no reason why serious distinction should be 
made between the mill owner who opposes the Child 
Labor Amendment for the sake of profit and the uni- 
versity professor or the publicist who opposes it on the 
ground of “principle.” The net result is the endurance 
of child labor, and it will be small comfort to any 
12-year-old at a spindle to be informed that he con- 
tinues to toil not because of the rapacity of the boss 
but because some great intellectual so loves the Con- 


stitution that he would sacrifice the souls of many so . 


that it may endure. 
y —HEyYwoop BROUN. 
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PRUNES AREN’T ALWAYS GOOD FOR 
CHILDREN 


essa neholge reports that many children were 
being kept out of school to work in the prune 
harvest, the Contra Costa (Cal. County Board of 
Education issued a warning that the school attendance 
and child labor laws would be rigidly enforced. The 
County Board, according to the Richmond Indepen- 
dent, “asserted it does not want to work a hardship 
on county fruit growers, but insisted that the school 
year cannot be completely disrupted because children 
are being kept in the packing sheds. Every effort has 
been made to keep school terms from conflicting with 
harvest periods in fruit areas, it was declared.” 


CHILD LABOR PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


The Fifteenth Candle, by Rachel Lyman Field. A 
play in one act for five characters. (30 minutes.) 
Royalty of $5 payable to author. 

The Other Side of the Bridge, by Hetty L. Sorden. 
A play in three scenes for seven characters. (30 
minutes.) 

Child Labor—Then and Now. A marching game for 
49 children and a leader, each child taking the 
part of a state, and the 49th appearing as the 
Child Labor Amendment. (30 minutes.) 

The Child Labor Amendment: An Assembly Pro- 
gtam, by Margaret Hiller. The number taking 
part can be varied. CAbout 20 minutes.) 


The first three plays are available through the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee which is glad to lend 
them for inspection and use. 

The last play can be secured from the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Price 20 cents. 


WELCOME TO THE CHILD 


a foreword to the first issue of The Child, the 
Monthly News Summary of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, States: 
“It is the purpose of this publication to provide a regu- 
lar means of communication between the Children’s 


Bureau and those who in their own States and com- 
munities are striving to establish a more adequate basis 
for child life. To the extent to which truly cooperative 
and democratic methods of achieving a common ob- 
jective in terms adapted to individual differences can - 
be developed in this country, the purpose of the found- 
ers of America will be realized. The health and wel- 
fare of the children have the first claim for service in 
such cooperative undertakings.” 

Of attractive format, The Child is brimful of infor- 
mation which no worker in the child welfare field can 
afford to miss. The National Child Labor Committee 
takes especial interest in this new magazine, since Miss 
Miriam Keeler, for several years assistant editor of 
THE AMERICAN CHILD, is now with the Children’s 
Bureau as editor of The Child. 


CONNECTICUT SWEATSHOPS 


<< HILE many readers of this paper were keep- 

ing cool at the seashore,” says the News Let- 
ter of the Industrial Relations Club of New Haven, 
Conn., ‘‘inspectors from the Labor Department found 
twelve women assisted by their numerous children 
working in their homes in West Hartford on beaded 
handbags. The children labored through the hot days 
and evenings at the pleasant nursery task of string- 
ing beads—of rather microscopic size. The earnings of 
the women averaged 3 cents an hour.... 

“With the increase of general business, factory in- 
spectors find a constant tendency to increase hours of 
work. One manufacturer was recently discovered 
working his female employees 60 hours per week. 
His defense was that they were highly skilled workers 
and no one else could be found to-perform the work. 
These ‘highly skilled’ employees, investigation show- 
ed, were being paid 20 cents an hour.” 


* * * 


From another Connecticut city, Meriden, comes a 
report that boys under 16 are staying out of school to 
work in shoeshining parlors and bowling alleys and 
as attendants in barber shops. The Attendance Depart- 
ment has issued a warning that prosecutions will fol- 
low if the employment of the children continues. 


MARLEN PEW 


T. the many tributes from the newspaper world, 
the National Child Labor Committee would add 
its own note of regret at the death of Marlen Pew, 
editor of Editor & Publisher, and long a fighter for 
the best in journalism. 

In the newspapers’ own trade paper, Mr. Pew did 
not hesitate to take issue with the organized press and 
courageously took a stand for regulation of the work 
of newsboys in the Newspaper Code and ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment. : 








on 
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MILWAUKEE REGULATES STREET 
TRADES 


AY enlightening summary of the extent of street 
trades work by Milwaukee boys during the past 
10 years is included in the last Annual Report of the 
Street Trades Department of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools. 


In Milwaukee there is a 12-year age limit for boys 
selling or delivering newspapers, magazines, etc., and 
a 14-year age limit for boys selling or delivering mer- 
chandise. Girls under 18 cannot engage in either form 
of work. Badges are required for boys under 17. 


During the decade the number so employed has re- 
mained fairly constant, 2975 new badges being issued 
during 1935-36 as compared with 2891 in 1926-27. 
The extent of illegal employment, however, has shown 
a steady decrease. It is negligible among carrier boys. 
For “corner” boys, those who sell on the streets, the 
number under 12 years found at work has dropped 
from 9.1 per cent in 1926-27 to 1.4 per cent (32 boys) 
in 1935-36. The number of boys of legal age, but em- 
ployed without a badge, dropped from 19.6 per cent 
in 1926-27 to 13.5 per cent in 1935-36 (373 boys). 
Such boys are required to secure badges at once, while 
those under legal age are discharged with notification 
to parents and employers. 


The striking reduction in the extent of employment 
of under-age boys is a tribute to the enforcement work 
of the Street Trades Department and also bespeaks a 
cooperative attitude on the part of the newspapers 
which might well be adopted in other communities. 


YOUTH SPEAKS 


abs March a bill to provide “vocational training 
and employment for youth between the ages of 
16 and 25; to provide for full educational opportuni- 
ties for high-school, college, and postgraduate stu- 
dents; and for other purposes,’ came before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. Nicknamed by 
its defendants, the AYA—‘Adequate Youth Act’’—to 
contrast its effectiveness with that of the Government's 
present NYA—National Youth Administration—it 
was given a hearing at which hundreds of young peo- 
ple and their champions testified—and hundreds more 
attended, to sit in the gallery and cheer. 


Necessitating an annual expenditure of several bil- 
lion dollars, a sum which its proponents were fond of 
comparing with the annual amount spent on the army, 
navy and armaments, it stood little chance of being 
enacted. Nevertheless, there is little doubt that this 
hearing was influential in raising this year’s budgetary 
allowance for the National Youth Administration, 
and no doubt at all that much of the testimony pre- 
sented strengthened the evidence already available as 


to the inadequacy of our public school system, the 
prevalence of child labor in many sections of the coun- 
try, the scarcity of jobs for boys and girls over 16, and 
the miserable conditions of employment accompany- 
ing what jobs there are for most young people in this 
age group. 

Testimony like the following, quoted from the state- 
ment of Mary Louise Sowards of Hudnall, W. Va., 
who wants to be a nursery school teacher, cannot easily 
be put out of mind: 


Miss Sowards: I am the daughter of a West Virginia coal 
miner. I am 17 years old and a junior in high school. My 
father was injured in the mines. He will never be able to do 
heavy work again. When his compensation was cut off we 
had to go on direct relief. We received $3.50 for 4 people... . 


Chairman: Did you receive any money under the National 
Youth Administration for being a pupil in the high school 
upon relief? 


Miss Sowards: No; I had not heard anything about it when 
I had to quit school. 


Chairman: When did you quit school? 
Miss Sowards: In 1935 . . . I started back at the begin- 


ning of this year and was not able to buy my books... . I 
was forced to quit school because my books cost me $15 and 
because I could not buy clothes, shoes, and lunches. . . . I 


had friends in New York City who got me a job in domestic 
service at $10 a week—I work at least 12 hours a day. My 
friends have not had as many opportunities as I. Unless the 
Federal Government gives aid to the hundreds of thousands 
of young people in West Virginia, there is little or no hope 
for their future... . 


Statistical surveys of the present needs of youth 
were presented by such authorities as Charles Beard, 
Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, and 
Warden Lawes of Sing Sing. A complete report of the 
hearing is available from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 




















Courtesy, The Woman's Press. 
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HAVE YOU READ— 


EARLY ONE MORNING IN THE SPRING. By Walter de la Mare. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1935. $5. 


The reflections of this English poet and philosopher 
on childhood and its concerns, especially as revealed 
in early memories and early writings, are woven of 
shadow and light. Among the darkest strokes are those 
contributed by child laborers of the period of the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

A master chimney sweep, who had been articled at 
the age of three and one-half years, said: “I have been 
obliged myself to go up a chimney naked (because of 
its narrowness) but I do not like to see my children do 
so.” A coal miner of eight years testified to the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commission in 1842: “I have to 
trap without a light and I’m scared. I go at 4 and 
sometimes half-past three in the morning and come 
out at 5 or half-past Cp. m.).’”” And Samuel Hutton is 
quoted: ‘At seven years of age I was set to work in 
the silk mills, where I toiled from five o’clock in the 
morning till seven at night for the weekly sum of one 
shilling.” 

The author predicts that to a later generation, pres- 
ent-day statistics of children killed in the roads by 
motor cars or figures on juvenile delinquency, may ap- 
pear as ugly and inexcusable as the child labor condi- 
tions of a century ago seem to us. 


A PROGRAM FOR MODERN AMERICA. By Harry Laidler. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 1936. $2.50. 


Mr. Laidler devotes at least a chapter to each impor- 
tant field of social legislation in this country, with a 
suggested program. His information is authoritative; 
his analysis of conditions in America and comparison 
with other countries illuminating. The chapter on 
Child Labor is among the best brief treatments of that 
subject one can find. Child labor in Europe and Amer- 
ica is treated historically. Conditions in the United 


States today are described. The Child Labor Amend- 
ment is discussed with an exposition of the difficulties 
in passing state child labor legislation, and the ad- 
vantage in setting up uniform national standards. 


HANDBOOK OF LABOR STATISTICS, 1936 Edition. Bulletin 
No. 616. United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1936. 


An index simplifies the use of this 1200 page volume 
covering the entire labor field from 1931 to 1935. The 
section on child labor contains statistics on child labor 
before and during the NRA, as well as studies on tran- 
sient boys, children in sugar beet fields, and newspaper 
and magazine distributing. Accidents to minors in 
California are also briefly treated. 


THE CRIPPLED AND DISABLED. By Henry H. Kessler. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 1935. $5. 


Deals with the rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped, giving special attention to legislation affecting 
the vocational adjustment of disabled persons. Part 
II discusses the child cripple, and Part III, the indus- 
trially disabled. 


LANTERN SLIDE LECTURE 


| Neate on child labor, illustrated by about 60 
lantern slides, is available. The slides depict 
child labor conditions today and also illustrate a dis- 
cussion of the Child Labor Amendment. Figures in 
the margin of the typewritten lecture indicate when 
each slide is to be shown so that the talk can easily 
be given by a group leader without much preparation. 
There is a charge of $2 and return postage for the use 
of the slides and lecture. Stereopticon and screen must 
be supplied. If you would like to look over the text of 
the lecture before deciding whether to present it, send 
for a copy. 





and enclose @............... 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
MUST BE RATIFIED 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I believe that the Federal Child Labor Amendment should be ratified 
cae for the support of your work. 








Address... 








